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SE —_ EN 


| Saviour—confess your criminal neglect of his 
= | kind offers. 


I know you are sorry—repent, ask 


| his pardon and then ask for the Pearl. Yes, with 


| THE LOST PEARL—Familiar Conversations. | q beating heart, tearlit eyes, and outstretched 


Third’ Evening. | 
Mother. Well, now we’ll hear your success, | 
Lucius, and that of your broths¢ and sisters. 
{| Lucius. I have looked on the map, Ma, and | 
} can find no new nation marked down there. 
| Clara. 
|ing in the moon, for I don’t know where else to! 
‘look for them. 
Elizabeth. I am afraid, mother, that I have | 
| found the little book to which you directed us, 
|if I have hit upon the right one, I shall be asham- 


be to confess it. 





Frederick. I have been examining all my books | two parts, forming two leaves 


'and have found a sentence in one which you have 


arms, ask for the Pearl which was lost, but God the 
Saviour found, and he has said, Ask and ye shall 
| ceive. 


Ww. H.S. 





DESCRIPTIVE. 














Marctis Antoninus succeeded Antoninus Pius, | taught us to read carefully, which makes mention 


as Emperor of Pagan Rome in the year 1611,and 
immediately, upon his coming to the throne, re- 
kindled the flames of persecution against the Chris- 
tians. During his whole reign, which continued 
19 years, he remained their implacable enemy; 
and allowed and encouraged the most barbarous 
treatment towards them. 

Polycarp hearing ofthe distressing scenes trans- 
acted in the city, remained unmoved; but through 
the entreaties of his people, he retired to a village 
not far from the city. The persecutors went in 
pursuit of him, and having seized one of his ser- 
Vants; 6GupcHed him hy torture, to confess the 

lace of his master’s retreat. Polycarp, being 
informed, that they had. arrived to apprehend him, 
replied with great composure, ‘‘ The will of the 
Lord be done.” He immediately presented him- 
self before them; conversed with them, ordered 
meat and drink to be placed before them, and then 
requested an hour to pray without molestation. 
His request being granted, he prayed two hours, 
to the astonishment of all who heard him. So 
heavenly was his appearance, that many of his 
persecutors repented, that they had come to ap- 
prehend him. When he had ceased praying, they 
set him on an ass and conducted him to the cit 
By means of blows and other cruel treatment, 
they endeavored to persuade him to renounce 
Christ. . The proconsul addressing him, said, 
*“Reproach Christ and swear by the fortune of 
Cesar, and I will release you.”’ Polycarp repli- 
ed, ** Eighty six years have I served Christ, and 
he has never wronged me; how can I blaspheme 
my King, who has saved me?” Another threat- 
enirg, says, ‘‘I will tame your spirit with fire, 
unless you repent.”” ‘‘You threaten me with 
fire,’ replied Polycarp, ‘‘ which burns for a mo- 
ment, but are ignorant of the future judgment, 
and the fire of eternal punishment reserved for the 
ungodly.”’ It being then proclaimed in the city, 
that Polycarp had professed himself a Christian; 
they unanimously exclaimed ‘‘he shall be burnt 
alive.” Fuel was immediately collected, and he 
being bound, and the usual appendages of burn- 
ing placed about him, he prayed aloud, and was 
filled with such confidence, that joy and grace 
evidently shone'in his countenance. Having dis- 
tinctly pronounced Amen, the fire was kindled; 
but not immediately affecting him, a sword was 
lunged into his, body, and he thrown into the 

e, and consumed. Nothing remained but his 
bones, over which his friends wept and rejoiced. 

Let those who are content with a cold ration- 
ality in religion, ask themselves, how they could 
endure what Polycarp did; and whether that, 
which is falsely called enthusiasm, be not really 
and-solidly divine. [Milner’s Church History. 








ofa Pearl. The sentence is this, ‘‘ Again the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchantman 
seeking goodly pearls, who when he had found 
one of great price, went and sold all that he had 


I have been trying to see them walk- | ==" wa a 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—WNo. XV. 
On tHe Growrn or Srems, continued. 

My dear Ellen,—The other class of plants, 
whose stems grow externally, comprehends all 
those, whose seeds in germinating, sprout into 
; and hence they 
bear the name of dicotyledons, which signifies 
two cotyledons. The structure of these, is more 
complicated than that of those which I described 
in my last letter. The stem is composed of two 
parts, as you are aware—the wood and the bark. 
The wood consists first of the pith. This isa 


and bought it.” Here a certain Pearl is brought | oof pulpy body, occupying the centre ofthe stem. 


to view—a precious Pearl—that was found, but 
never thought this was the interesting Pearl of our 
story. 


Mother. Well now my children, we have advanc- 
ed so far in our story, that I fear you cannot go | than others. 


It never varies in size, but retains in an aged tree, 
the same dimensions it occupied in the young 
stem; and is almost invariably «f a cylindrical 
form. Some trees, have a much greater quantity 
I need not tell my young readers 


much farther without finding you know more con- } jn the country, that the elder abounds with it. 


cerning this Pear] than you have all along sus- | 


pected. 
the most instructive part. The Holy Bible is the 
history of this precious Pearl and wretched family. 
The members of the family dwell upon this earth, 
and some of them live quite near us and we our- 
selves all belong to the number. But I trust you 
now see the bearing of the whole story, and I 
will not repeat it to apply itto ourselves. You 
know that man was made in the image of God, 
innocent, harmless, free from sit—you know he 
lost this image, and our race groaned under dark- 
ness, ignorance and suffering for thousands of 
years—you know that the Son of Gop condescen- 
ded to become the Saviour of sinners. He came 
on earth, bent on a mission of love; to restore to 
man the image of God which he had lost. He 
left the bright world above and brought to man 
this glorious Pearl. And you know too, how his 
offers were received. The glorious Pearl was 
rejected, as ifit had lost all its charms and attrac- 
tions in the eyes of man. Its gracious and be- 
nevolent restorer was persecuted and crucified, and 
even now three fourths of our race continue to 
reject his offers. Need I ask you, my dear chil- 
dren, how great is this ingratitude. Think for a 
moment on man’s wretched condition; the infi- 
nite value of the Pearl, and the condescension 
and benevolence of the merciful giver. And now 
my dear children—O I blush to ask it, have not 
each of you rejected the Pearl, and slighted its 
kind offerer. You could scarcely believe last 
evening that any one could act so ungratefully 
and irrationally, and you are the very individuals. 
But you are among the worst class. You believe 
the Pearl was lost, that it has been found, and yet 
neglect asking for it and receiving it every day. 
The Pearl of life and innocence and holiness, is 
much more precious now, than it was before it 
was lost, for it has been washed in a Saviour’s 
blood. The Son of God has enriched it with a 
thousand virtues, 

But I must stop—I see you weep over your 
past ingratitude to God and your Saviour. Go to 
your rooms—fall on your knees and pray to your 


When the pith is of a fine texture, it lengthens 


* is } . a) Se 
I shall now close, and try to make this} asthe branch grows; but when it is coarse, and 


| the cells of which it is composed are large, it re- 


book, as Frederick guessed, which contains the fuses to grow with the branch, but cracks and sepa- 


rates into parts. This you may often have observ- 
ed by slitting a stem of any plant which contains 
a large quantity of pith. Its office is to assist in 
nourishing the young wood; for the first growth 
immediately surrounds the pith, When however 
it has become divided in the manner I have men- 
tioned, it soon appears dry, and unable to com- 
municate any support to the young layer of wood, 
which is annually formed. It would seem then, 
that the second growth of wood and the third, and 
so on, though nourished by the roots, and the 
sap, and the air, are at least deprived of one 
means of nourishment, which the first enjoyed. 
But no! the Power which pronounced them all 
‘very good,”’ has with infinite skill provided for 
this loss. He has furnished every successive 
layer of wood, with an inside coat, greatly re- 
sembling pith, and performing its office. These 
interior coats, not only separate the different lay- 
ers of wood, but are also interwoven in them, and 
besides rendering the different layers (or rings 
as children call them) more distinct, they also 
seem to proceed in the form of rays from the 
central pith. This is very distinct in the root of 
the carrot. 

You may at first suppose, that the wood of this 
kind of plants, does not find the same difficulty ir 
growing as those I described in my last letter. 
They grew in the inside, and were obliged to 
force their way through the wood: these growing 
externally, can certainly find no resistance in the 
air. And yet the difficulty seems increased, (I 
do wrong to employ the term difficully, there is 
in fact no difficulty. It has all been planned with 
consummate skill, and vegetation goes on, from 
age to age, to cheer the eye, to gladden the 
heart, and to supply the wants of man.) What 
appears to us, to be difficult, is rather increased 
in this elass of trees; as the pressure is now from 
the external, upon the internal parts; which being 





confined, cannot give way as the outer coats did 
in the trees of the other class. The first layer, 
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which surrounds the central pith, grows freely for 
a year, and then in the spring receives an addi- 
tional supply of nourishment from the roots, which 
would cause it to occupy a larger space than it did | 
the preceding year. But instead of this, it is| 
squeezed by the new layer (the second year’s | 
growth) into a smaller space, even than it at first | 
occupied. In this distressing condition what can | 
it do? The roots seem to command it to grow, | 
and the outer wood forces it instead, to shrink; 

and so it just shoots up, and thus the tree grows | 
in height, at the same time that it increases in | 
thickness. The first layer of wood, which has 

thus found a vent, grows freely the second year, 

but at the end of that time a third layer, encloses 
the second, which in its turn rises, and once more 

encloses the first, again compelling it to shoot 

upwards, This first layer, then, shoots upward | 
every year, and the others follow in succession. | 
This mode of growing renders the form of the | 
stem conical, that is larger at the bottom than at | 
the top, while in the other class, the stems were 

cylindricaf or of an equal size. These layers | 
attain their maturity, and will grow no more, 
when they become so hardened by continual pres- 
sure ag to yield no longer. The layers until that 
time are called alburnum, or white wood; for wood 
is always white, until it has attained its growth. 
Some trees attain their maturity in five years, 
some in ten, twenty, or thirty, and sometimes they 
require fifty years. When once the first layer 
(the inside, ) has attained this degree of maturity, 
the others naturally follow, according to their re- 
spective ages. In woods of a lighter color, the 
difference between the alburnum, and the perfect 
wood, is not so distinct. In ebony, a wood which 
ia perfectly black when it has attained maturity, 
the difference is very striking: for strange as it 


dressed her do!], though he was not by any means 
as tranquil; for he did nothing but twist about to 
see the flowers upon his frock. 

When this toilette was finished, Lydia conduct- 
ed the children to her mother’s room. After hav- 
ing bestowed due praise on their appearance, Ly- 
dia’s mother inquired of her, who had given them 
these things. ‘‘It cannot have been you,” said 
she, ‘‘for you had not money enough.”’ ‘It is 
true that I should not have had, without great 
economy,’ said Lydia, ‘‘but however, I succeed- 
ed. Don’t you remember, mama, that I would 
not buy a basket like my sisters the other day? 
And see, this is much prettier. I bought the hat 
and ribbon with the money which I had saved.” 

‘* And the frock, where did you get that? It 
seems to me that I have seen it before.’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
mama. It is that piece of calico that my aunt 
gave me to make a dressing-gown for my great 
doll. My sister said there would be enough to make 
a frock for the little boy, so she cut it and made 
it.” ‘*I did not think you were so skilful a work- 
man, my dear. But I presume a hat for your- 
self, or a froek for your doll, never gave you 
half so much pleasure.’’ ‘‘ No, indeed mama; 
Louisa and her brother are so happy!” Lydia 
perceived that her little friends’: were eager to 
display their presentsto their mother. She there- 
fore suffered them to go, after repeating her thanks 
for the basket, and begging Louisa to come again 
soon. The little girl made a dozen courtesies and 
and the boy as many times drew back his foot and 
kissed the ends of his fingers. 

Some days after, Lydia returned from a walk 
she had been taking, and entered her mother’s | 
room in tears. Her mother inquired the cause | 
of her grief, and learned that Louisa’s mother | 
was on the point of being turned out of the, 








may seem, until that time,ebony is white. A stick 
of ebony then, whose first layers have attained 
their matyrity, while the others have not, will 
present a black centre surrounded by a white ring. 
To ascertain the age of a tree, all that is ne- 
cessary is to count the layers at its base. To be 
exact, it should be cut or sawed close to the 
ground, And if you wish to know how long a 
stick has been in. growing, you can easily tell, by 
counting the layers at each end. If in a stick of 
fire-wood two. feet. long, there are 30 layers at 
one end, and 20 at the other, the stick must have 
been 10 years in. growing. A. D. W. 











MORALITY. 





Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORY OF LYDIA BELMONT. 
[Concluded from page 200.] 

One day while Lydia was at work with her 
mother, a domestic came and told her that a little 
boy and girl wished to speak to her at the door. 
Lydia had no doubt. that it was Louisa and her 
brother, and having obtained her mother’s per- 


house, because she was unable to pay the rent. | 
The furniture was all taken from the house, and | 
the poor woman and her children were in the | 
greatest distress. Lydia begged her mother to) 
| speak to Mr. Doane, the owner of the house, to} 
| see if he could not be prevailed on to allow them to | 
remain. ‘‘ My dear daughter,” replied her moth- | 
‘er, ‘‘ I know Mr. Doane better than you do; re-' 
monstrances will be of no avail. As to the money | 
necessary to pay the rent, I have not such a| 
{sum at present. Besides you know that I owe 
assistance to other poor persons.” 
| ‘‘O if you had seen their despair! Is there 
| nothing that we can do, dear mama, for poor Lou- 
isa’s mother?” 
| ‘*T am-very sorry that we cannot, my dear. 
| But why do you look at me so? Have you any 
money ?”’ 
| ‘*No, mama. But you know you were going 
| to buy me a dress of rose-colored satin to put 
| under my muslin frock. How much would it 
| cost?” 

‘** About nine dollars.”’ 

** Only half enough!” 


















mission, she went first to her room, and taking} ‘‘ What do you mean, my dear? would you give 
thence a bundle, descended to the children. Lou-| up this dress, the expectation of which has given 
isa held in her hand a beautiful little basket made | you so much pleasure?” 

of rushes, with knots of ribbon at the corners, and| ‘* Ah! mama, it would give me much more to 
covered with fresh leaves. Louisa presented the| be able to save this poor family.” 

basket to Lydia, and on removing the leaves with; ‘* Come, let me embrace yuu, my dear child; 
which it was covered, she saw that it was full of| 1 will peofit by the example you have given me. 
little cakes. Lydia was unwilling to receive such| I had intended to purchase a carpet for my toi- 
a present, but the little girl assured her that she |lette cabinet; but I will do without it another ycar. 
had made the basket herself, and that her mother | By means of this little sacrifice, which we shall 
had made the cakes. ‘‘ Did you make this pretty | each make, we shall be able to assist the unfor- 
basket?” exclaimed Lydia in surprise, ‘‘ and will|tunate Mrs. Sheldon.” 
you teach me to make them?” ‘‘ With great plea-| Lydia was delighted; she wished to carry the 










sure, Miss,” replied the little girl, ‘‘if your mam- 
ma will permit me; but take this first, it will an- 
swer for a model.” 

Lydia consented, and opening her bundle, she 
displayed a new straw hat, ornamented with green 
ribbons and rosettes in front and behind. She 


money immediately, and her mother offered to ac- 
company her. When they arrived at Mrs. Shel- 
'don’s, they perceived that all the furniture had 
|been removed, and a man of a repulsive aspect 
had just ordered the straw beds to be thrown out 
of the window. 


The little boy was standing in a 























made Louisa take off her own, and put this in its| corner of the yard sobbing, and saying, ‘‘ where 
place, and it would be difficult to tell which of the | will poor mama sleep? and me too! Mr. Doane 
two was most delighted. Afterwards she produc- | has so many beds!—what will he do.with ours?” 








her and Louisa in an arbor, which they had orna- 
mented with roses and honeysuckles. They were 
weeping bitterly, supposing that they were seated 
there for the last time. At this moment a young 
girl entered the garden, passed them hastily, ran 
to throw herself into the arms of Mrs. Sheldon, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Thank heaven, dear cousin, I am 
come in time. Here is enough to pay your debt 
and send off these cruel men.”” The poor woman 
looked at her in mute astonishment; then replied 
with tears, ‘‘ No, my dear cousin, I cannot ac- 
cept your offers. I can support my own misfor- 
tunes, but never will I take the bread from your 
taouth. But you could not have earned all this mon- 
ey by your work; you must have sold your clothes. 
O! was it not enough to be unfortunate myself, 
without bringing misfortune upon you?” During 
this conversation, Mrs. Belmont had advanced 
near the two cousins; they saluted her -respect- 
fully, and then, the young girl resumed her en- 
treaties that Mrs. Sheldon would accept the mon- 
ey; she reminded her that the year before, when 
she had been sick with a fever, it was to her 
cares, her generous self-denial, that she owed 
her life. ‘* But why,” said she, interrupting her- 
self, ‘‘ why do I waste time in these vain disputes, 
when I can terminate the affair myself?’ So say- 
ing, she was running to the-bailiffs, when Mrs. 
Belmont stopped her; ‘‘I have only waited,” said 
she, ‘‘ to see what would be the result of this gen- 
erous combat, but we are come to relieve you of 
the debt which oppresses you. I beg you to ac- 
cept this sum,” and she placed eighteen dollars 
in the hands of the poor woman. ‘‘ As to you, 
generous girl,” said she, turning to the young 
woman, ‘‘ though your conduct is above all human. 
praise, I should like to convince you how much 
pleasure it has given me.” 

Mrs. Belmont was teo much affected by the 
joy and gratitude of her auditors to say more, 
When the bailiffs were dismissed, they became 


more tranquil, and Mrs. Sheldon expressed to her 
cousin a fear that she would lose her place by 


delaying longer. The young girl explained to 
her,that the moment she had heard of her distress, 
she had been to her mistress to ask a dismissal 
from her service, for that in a place where her 
services were so numerous, this was the only way 
in which she could absent herself, and then how 
could she return after having disposed of her 
clothes. Mrs. Sheldon was again overwhelmed 
with grief, but her benefactress again interpos- 
ed. She directed the young girl to redeem her 
clothes, of which she would defray the expense, 
and as the person who took care of her children 
was about leaving her, she offered this place in- 
stead of the one she had left. It is impossible to 
describe the joy ofall parties at this happy termi- 
nation. Jt must be left to the imagination of our 
readers, and we will only add, that Mrs. Belmont 
had every reason to be satisfied. with her choice, 
and that Lydia continued to make daily progress 
in, all that was amiable. 








THE NURSERY. ° 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
IDLE WISHES. 

‘Oh! how I wish I was a little fish;” said Lau- 
ra Sherwood to her mother, as they stood upor 
the margin of a brook, watching the pretty crea- 
tures darting about in the water. | 

‘« That is a foolish wish,” said her elder sister 
Mary. ‘‘ Now if I were going to wish, I would 
wish to be a little bird, that I might rise away up, 
up, in the air, and fly so swiftly just where I 
pleased.” 

«* Oh! I should like to be a little bird too some- 
times,” replied Laura; ‘‘ but not just now,not this 
morning, because I am quite melted down in the 
hot sun, and it would be pleasanter to play about 
in the cool water like the little fishes.” 

‘* Well, I would rather be a bird at. any 
time,” said Mary. ‘* When the sunshone hot, I 











ed a pretty calico frock in which she dressed the| Lydia asked him where his mother was, and he 
little boy, with more pleasure than she had ever pointed to the garden. On going there, they saw 


could nestle among the cool green leaves, and 
hide myself away from him; and there I could 
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look all about me, and see the grass, and the 
flowers, and the beautiful blue sky, and sing, and 
hop about among the branches, all day long. 
Mother, would not you rather be a little bird?” 

‘*T would rather be just what ithas pleased God 
to make me;”’ replied the mother, in a serious im- 
pressive tone. ‘‘It seems to me, my dear chil- 
dren, that the wishes you have been expressing 
are not only foolish and vain, but wicked.” 

«© T don’t see how they can be wicked, mother,” 
said the girls both at once. 

‘* Because, my dears, God has given all crea- 
tures just the faculties which they have; and fit- 
ted them exactly for the stations which they fill; 
therefore each one should be contented in his own 
station, and not desire to change for one higher 
or lower. Besides, creatures like my little girls, 
whom-God has made so much above the birds and 
fishes, instead of wishing that he would take away 
some of his. most precious gifts, and make them 
‘like the beasts that perish,’ should be very grate- 
ful for these gifts, and try to use them for the 
purposes for which they were given. The birds 
and fishes, I suppose make exactly that use of 
their powers which God intended they should, 
when he bestowed them; but I fear I cannot say 
that of my little girls. Now you have eyes in 
common with the birds; but you have something 
which they have not, you have a mind which 
thinks about the things that you see. It was this 
mind, this power which thinks and reasons, that 
led you to say ‘I wish I were a little fish;’ ‘I wish 
I were a little bird.’ Now your minds were not 
rightly employed in forming these wishes, for God 
taade them capable of seeing. Him in his works. 
Instead then of these foolish wishes, you should 
have been thinking of his wisdom, displayed in 
fitting the birds and fishes so perfectly for the 
elements which they were to inhabit; and of His 
goodness in providing them food, and so many 
means of enjoyment. Then you might have gone 
oa thinking, God has given me a great deal more 
than he has the birds and fishes—a soul that will 
never die, a mind that can think about Him, and 
understand His works, and a heart to love Him 
—then He has given me parents and friends, and 
He makes them very kind to me—His hand sup- 
plies my food and clothing, my books, and teach- 
ers, and play-mates,—every thing in the world 
that I have, He gives me. 

‘And because my heart is so hard, and thought- 
less and ungrateful, that all this tender care does 
not make me love and obey Elim, He has sent | 
His own beloved Son down from heaven to obey 
for me, and to suffer a painful death to obtain | 
pardon for my disobedience; but still my perverse | 
ungrateful heart refuses to give itself up to Him | 
—and still His tender compassion follows me; 
the Holy Spirit is granted continually to lead me 
to the Saviour, to soften my heart and make me 
give myself to Him and to teach meto do His 
will.” 

‘“* Mother,” said Mary, ‘‘we could not think 
of all this, and I am afraid we cannot remember 
it all, now you have told it to us.” 

** I know, my dear, that you could not think of! 
it all; and I do not now expect you can remember | 
every word, just in the order in which I have! 
placed them. But you can remember, that we | 
should leok upon all God’s wonderful works with | 
thoughts like these; you can remember that it is | 








breakfast, let us think who it is that makes us| 
quite well and quite happy; that gives us breakfast, 
and kind friends to get it ready for us. Does my 
Charles know who it is? 

C. God. H 

Mrs. B. What did David say when he slept 
comfortably all night, and awaked in peace. 

C. «I laid me down and slept; 1 awaked; for 
the Lord sustained me,”’ Psalm iii. 5. 

Mrs. B. Did David expect that God would take 
care of him in the day too, and wherever he 
went? 

C. Yes. 

Mrs. B. What did he say? 

C. ‘**Thou compassest my path and my lying 
down, and art acquainted with all my ways.” 
Psalm cxxxix. 3. ; 

Mrs. B. When you are with me, I do what I 
can to take care of you; but you are often out of 
my sight. O, my love, what a thing it is to be 
able to think, God sees all my ways, and God 
will preserve me in them! Does he preserve and 
love all people? 

C. Those who believe in Jesus. 

Mrs. B. Whom does David say God will send 
to take care of those whom he loves? 

C. Good angels. ‘‘ For he shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” 
Psalm xci. 11. 

Mrs. B. How does Jesus teach us to address 
this good God? 

C. ‘*Our Father which art in heaven.’’ Matt. 
vi. 9. 

Mrs. B. Children love their fathers and mothers. 

C. I am sure I love you, mamma, and papa. 

Mrs. B. And I trust, and every day I pray 
earnestly for my little Charles, that he may love 
his heavenly Father. Hew does God wish to be 
loved? 

C. ‘* With all the heart, and with all the soul, 
and with all the mind, and with all the strength.” 
Mark xii. 30. 

Mrs. B. I pray that you and I may love him so. 

C. I am happy when I love you, mamma. 

Mrs. B. Yes, my dear; love for one another, 
or, as it is sometimes called in the Bible, charity, 
make us happy: but to love God makes us happi- 
est of all. If a child did not love his father or 
mother, what should we calljhim? 

C. Very ungrateful. 

Mrs. B. 1 have no reason to call you ungrate- 
ful, for in your love to your papa and mamma, 
you are a good boy. But it is sad to think that to 


our heavenly Father we are all ungrateful: no-| 


body loves God till he is pleased to send his 
Spirit into our hearts, and enables us to love him. 
And so that disciple whom Jesus loved—you 
know who that was? ; 

C. St. John. 

Mrs. B. Well, so he says of those who love 
God, «‘ We love him, because he first loved us.” 
1 John iv. 19. : 

C. Did you ever not love God, mamma? 

Mrs. B. Ah, my child, may you love him be- 
times!—Now kneel down, and pray to him, sol- 
emnly, my love, and with your heart. 

C. My Father, which art in heaven, [ thank 
thee for taking such a care of me this night, and 
that I am alive and well this morning. ‘Lord, 
send thy Holy Spirit into my heart, that I may 
love Jesus who died upon the cross for me. 









































































the edge of the roof, or the eaves, as it is called: 

How busy they are, said Helen! Look, Anna, 
how they cling with their claws to the side of the 
wall, while they work with their beaks. 

What is the nest made of? asked Anna; it looks 
like mortar. 

It is a kind of mortar made with dirt, with 
straws mixed up in it, that it might be strong. I 
saw a nest last year, that was washed down by 
the rain: it was like mud dried in the sun. 

What a hard bed it must be for the young birds 
to lie in, said Anna. 

They line it with grass or feathers, said Helen; 
and sometimes with moss and wool. 

There are some more nests under the eaves, 
but only half made. How idle those martens must 
be not to finish their work. Look at them, how 
they are flying about in the sunshine. 

They can only build a layer about half an inch 
high at atime,said Helen,because they must allow 
their work to dry, piece by piece, or it would fall 
down: so they are not idle, but wise. The pair 
we have been watching have left off now, and you 
may plainly see the new work, it looks moist. 

How clever birds are to build such pretty nests, 
said Anna; if I were to try I could not make any- 
thing so clever, and yet I have hands as well 
as feet. 

Perhaps you do not know, said Helen, that each 
kind of bird builds a different kind of nest. Some 
build in holes in the earth, or on the ground, some 
on the tops of high trees, some on: the steeples 
of churches, some in chimneys ,and in walls, 
some in low bushes and hollow trees, and some 
in the banks of rivers and on the sea-shore. They 
suit their nest to these places, and use mud, straw, 
sticks, moss, hair, or wool, as may. best suit them, 
and the spot in which they build. 

I think, said Anna, birds are mare clever than 
any other animals. 

Insects, said Helen, are quite as much so. 
Ants’ nests are very curious: and surely you do 
not forget the cell of the bee! 

I should like to see an ant’s nest, said Anna. 

Come with me then, said Helen, and I will 
show you one. 

Helen led Anna to the end of the garden, and 
then pointed to a spot in the earth, where was a 
small hole, from which a great many ants came 
forth, and as they did so, each held a grain of 
mould between his pincers; and having laid it 
down just outside of the hole, went in again to 
fetch more. 

These ants, said FHelen, are now making their 
nest. By bringing out the grains of earth they 
form holes and passages, or little roads under 
ground, which lead to the places where they lay 
by their winter stores, and place their eggs. Now, 
although I do not like to disturb them and spoil 
their work, I will turn up the nest, that you may 
see what a long passage they have made into the 
earth. 

Helen took a little piece of stick, and putting it 
into the hole, turned up the earth above it. They 
could then see a long passage, and the ants 
running about as if in great distress, and for 
some time all seemed hurry and bustle amongst 
them. Indeed, when Anna and Helen left the 
spot, they still seemed in a sad hurry. But a few 
hours after, when she again went to look at them, 





she-found them hard at work, putting the place in 


0} 
Wrong to indulge foolish wishes, and discontented | Lord, bless papa and mamma, and my brother order, and boring out the earth to form a new 


thoughts; and you can remember that we ought | 


to be grateful to God for every thing we have.” 
Stockbridge. a 


. 





i 
A CHILD’S MORNING DEVOTIONS, | 
**Good morning, little love,” said Mrs. Burnett 
to Charles, one morning. 
quite well this morning ?”’ 
Charles. Yes, mamma. 
Mrs. B. And quite happy? 
C. Yes, mamma. 
Mrs. B. And quite ready for breakfast? 
C. Yes, mamma. 
Mrs. B. Come, my love, and before we go to 





**Is my little Charles} - 


and sisters, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. | 
Then Mrs. Burnett took Charles into the break- 
fast parlor to breakfast.—From Jowett’s Memoir | 


of Rev. C. Neale. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE MARTEN’S NEST. 
A Story from “ Little Lessons for Little Learners.” 
Pray, Helen, come.and see the martens build, 
said Anna Grey to her sister, one fine morning in 
the month of May; and the two little girls went 
into the garden, where they stood watching the 
birds, who had just begun to build their nest under 





nest. 

In the course of a few days they seemed to be 
seeking for food, and Helen laid near the nest 
three or four grains of wheat, and a dead fly. 
The first ant that found the fly, turned back and 
touched every ant he. met, as if to tell him what 
he had found, and each went to the spot where 
the fly lay, and when a good many were there, 
they took hold of it, and began, with one accord, 
to drag it towards the nest. ‘The little girls watch- 
ed them till it was nearly dark; and the next morn- 
ing, when they went again to look at the ant’s 
nest, the fly and the wheat where nowhere to be 
seen. 







































































































































































205 Youth’s Companion. 














: . ay . , - h: for this light is soon to be put out, and in th 
If we were to turn over the nest, said Helen, | week, nor next day after to-morrow, nor to-morrow, | reac gh ; pu : . 
I dare say we should find the corn and the fly | but To-pay, this very hour. Do you think so too? If other world the miserable and suffering will be beyond 


there; but I do not like to give the poor things; you do, you may hold up your hands. Uncre Isaac. 
the trouble of making it over again, which they | === 
will be sure to do, if we turn it over ever so often. 








MISCELLANY. 








Example of Christian Faithfulness. 
A Tract Distributor in New-York, says, ‘‘ Just be- 


a bird or an ant? 
A bird, said Helen, because I would rather fly 


my reach. 


4. I ought to use every talent for the glory of God 


and the Kingdom of Christ; working the works of him 


that sent me while it is day, because the night cometh 
Which would you like best, asked Anna, to be} =—— eee 


in which no man can work. 
“* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might: for there is no work, nor device, nor knowi- 


. : : ; : S edge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither ” 
in the air than crawl on the earth; but clever.as} fore our last meeting, I had an interview with a young) p°,’ ° ’ thou goest. 


they are, I would rather be a little girl, for God 
has given more sense to me than to them; and 
although I cannot build nests as they “ 5 camden!» s name ene of thals apparently happy circle. I said 
=v things oe — x myself, an ya to them, My friends, I perceive by your circumstances 
2 ea ; a 
ful to my friends. m, Baas, we any ® ; that you are happy, but permit me to ask if you are so 
lesson from them, to make a good use of the time|{  ” 7 : : : 
. ; . i $ living that you may form a happy little circle in hea- 
that is passing now, which we call the present “i ; , 
time: and to provide for the time that is to come, | Ve". The two females showed by their countenances 
ce . . . . 
or for the future: and then we shall be able to} that they were the disciples of Christ, but the married 
> * cA al 
look back upon the time that is past with pleasure. | couple were out of the ark of safety. ‘The husband 
replied that he was happy, and thought he should be 
so hereafter: he had defrauded no man, lived a moral | 
= | life, &e. After telling him that he was building upon | 
the sand, that morality would never make him an heir 
Perhaps some of our young readers have saved their | of heaven, and that he must be born again, I left them. 
numbers of the Youth’s Companion, and would like to | —I called about ten days after, and as I entered the 
I y ’ 
have them bound in a book—so that by the Index, door, I was met by one of the Christian sisters, whose 
’ y 
which we shall publish next week, they can find any | countenance told me that { was welcome, and that she 
article, published during the year, that they may want) had glad tidings for me. 
to read again. 


man and his wife, whom I found seated with two fe- 
male friends around the fire-side. On their invitation, 





EDITORIAL. 


‘6 wish I could have my Companion bound.”’ 


I stepped in, and as I took 
If so, let them send their papers to the | the young man by the hand, he said, “ O sir, I have 
Editor before the end of this month, and he will get} found what you told me to be true, that my morality | 
them bound for 50 cents a volume. If they wish two] would never save me.” 
volumes bound in one book, it can be done for 62/to his wife. ‘I think Ihave, sir,” was the reply, 
cents. while the tears of joy and penitence flowed from her 
If any numbers have been lost or torn, probably |eyes. I now found this indeed a happy family.” 
we can supply them, as we have some numbers on [Tract Magazine. 
hand. ‘They will cost but two cents a number. 
If any person should want a complete Volume, they 
can have the present and some of the preceding ones, 


‘** And have you too,” said | 





Death of an Infidel. 

A society of infidels were in the practice of meeting 
together, on Sabbath mornings, to ridicule Religion, 
bound and lettered, for $1, 50 a volume, by applying | and to encourage each other in all manner of wicked- 
the last of this month. ness. At length they proceeded so far, as to meet, by 

— | previous agreement, to burn their Bibles! They had 

When several volumes are bound at once, it can be led a young man astray, who had been brought up un- 
done cheaper than when they are bound singly. , der great religious advantages, and seemed to promise 
‘There is another advantage in having the Youth’s! well; but on thaz occasion, he proceeded the length of 
Companion bound—and that is, the little brothers and | his companions, threw his Bible into the flames, and 


sisters who cannot yet read, will, when they are old promised, with them, never to go into a place of reli- 


; : . | gious worship again. He was soon afterwards taken 
enough, be able to receive the same instruction and | jj, He was visited by a serious man, who found him 


amusement as the first readers did, if they are care-| in the agonies of a distressed mind, He spoke to him 

fully preserved for them—and even the future grand-| of ~ past h oni I wh weed eo _ ” — did 
. me . ‘ well enough while in health, and while I could: kee 

children will find the stories in the Companion as inter- 5 * cep 


; ‘ off the thoughts of death.”” But when the Redeemer 
esting as when first read, Let this be an eee: was mentioned to him, he hastily exclaimed, **What’s 
to preserve the next Volume complete. the use of talking to me about merey?” When urged 




















| . . . 
| to look to Christ, he said, “I tell you, its of no use 
} now; °tis too late—’tis too late. Once I could pray; 
, . . r but now I can’t.” He frequently repeated, * I cannot 

3 x, boys—just coine from school? ‘* Yes : t ’ . 

Saat METS OY a, . h .. | pray; I will not pray.” He shortly afterwards expir- 
Uncle Isaac—see, we’ve got throug our writing | eq, uttering the most dreadful imprecations against 
books.” Really, boys, I think you have made good | some of his companions in iniquity who came to see 
progress. Well, here’s a copy that I remember | used | him, ond rho = po apn = My Bible! Oh ! the 
to have forty years ago, when I went to school in that} Bible !”—[ London Chsla's Companion. 

old school-house on the hill. 
** Delays are dangerous.” 


Ill tell you what, boys, there is a great deal oftruth| As I lately satin my chamber, I saw a little girl 
and wisdori in that line. You know the place where | Working by the light of x candle. It was burnt almost 


you have such fine fun going into water every Satur- eae certo a = Bes | eruhod ie ae 
. a at Sat radi ’ . i Pig a 
day afternoon in the summer. Well, twenty years ago | ing to herself, «I must be very industrious, for this is 


you could not have gone in there. It was all dry land, | the only candle J have, and it is almost gone.” 
and for a great distance beyond it, too. [t was quite W hat - — yp = thought i in the words of 
a valuable strip of land and belonged to the town. ‘The this child! Surely I may learn wisdom from it. Life 


Just a word or two to my Boys—No. 4. ~ 





From the Sunday-School Journal. 
The Short Candle. 


Ecce. ix. 10. EBE. 





THE HEAD ACHE, 
** Oh, how my head does ache!” said little Anna to 
her mother one evening: ‘‘I wish I had not such a 
head-ache.” ‘* You must try to bear it patiently,” 
said her kind mother. -‘* Oh, I can’t bear it; it aches 
too bad,”? answered the impatient little girl. Thus 
she went on fretting and crying, which only made her 
head ache worse. When her father came home, he 
took Anna on his lap, and pressed her head between 
his cool hands, which eased the pain a little, and she 
stopped crying. Then he said to her, ** My daughter, 


| do you know why it is that God makes us suffer so 


much sickness and pain?” ‘ Because we are sin- 
ners,” she answered. ‘* Yes,” said her father, “ sin 
is the cause of all the suffering in the world. Angels, 
who never sinned, do not know what it is to feel pain. 


| Since we deserve to suffer, not only the sicknesses and 


pains of this life, but eternal misery, we ought to bear 
patiently these light afflictions, and be thankful that 
we are out-of hell. Think what an eternal head-ache 
would he! You hope to be well to-morrow: but how 
dreadful it would be, if you were sure your head would 
never cease to ache! that after millions and millions of 
years, your head would throb as if it were ready to 
burst, without having any patience to bear it, or an 
hope that it would ever be any better! Be thankful, 
then, that God has not punished you as you deserve, 
instead of murmuring and fretting. 
* Then think of the sufferings of the blessed Re- 
deemer. He was holy and harmless, and did not de- 
serve to suffer for his own sins, as we do. But he 
took our sins upon him, and was willing to be treat- 
ed as a sinner, and to suffer all that we deserved, that 
we through his stripes might be healed. How must 
his head have ached, when the thorny crown pierced 
his temples! What awful pain did be suffer in his 
body from the scourge, the nails, and the spear! * Yet 
he opened not his mouth? in the way of complaint.— 
But his bodily pains were nothing in comparison with 
the anguish of his soul. It was this that made the 
holy sufferer cry out, ‘ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me.’ If Christ had not suffered thus 
for us, we must have suffered eternally. _ But now, if 
you love him and trust in him, he will comfort and 
strengthen you in your sufferings, and make it good 
for you to be afflicted. And when you have done and 
suffered his will here, he will take you to heaven, 
where the happy saints will never have to say, ‘I am 
sick.’ I hope, then, my dear, you will try hereafter to 
be more patient, and never again say, ‘ I can’t bear it.’ 
After Anna’s father had prayed with her, she was 
put to bed, and soon got asleep. In the morning she 
was quite well, and almost forgot the pain she had 
suffered the night before; but I hope she will never 
forget the lesson she received from her kind father. 
: [Youth’s Friend. 














WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER, 


We have been friends together, 
In sunshine, and in shade; 


In infancy we played; 

But coldness dwells within thy heart, 
A cloud is on thy brow; 

We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 





id aerial is but ashortcandle. It is almost gone, and I have no 
people saw that the tide was wearing their land away, | other. How earnestly engaged should I then be in 


and how necessary it was for them to make an em- every duty of life. While I have the light of life, how 
bankment. There were some difficulties in the way | careful — be to perform every thing enjoined by 
. : : . . 2 ster 
s, still most of them determined tha my heavenly Master. : 
of doing this, s ‘ ‘Ss 1. I ought to be in haste to work out my salvation, 
must be done, and should be done, but the misfortune 


: : | with fear and trembling; knowing that when this light 
of it was, they could not agree to have it done directly. | js extinguished, there is no other allowed to mortals 
The tide went to work directly, but the good people 


for preparation. 
of the town did not go to work directly, and the con-| _? I ought to be all alive to the immortal interests 
sequence was, before they decided on going to work 


of my fellow creatures; working while it is called to- 
‘ day; striving to bring sinners to the Lord Jesus Christ, 

directly, the whole strip of land was washed away, 

every particle of it into the sea. 


for my brief candle is soon to go out; and there can be 
ion is, if we’ve got any thing to do, the best way is to 








Now boys, my opin-} no conversion of sinners in another world. 





$. I ought to he unceasingly active in every work of 


heat } annus oune. @ , h henevolence, making as many happy as I can; reliev- 
set about it, not next year, nor next month, nor next! ing the miserable, and doing good to all within my 


We have been gay together; 
We have laughed at little jests; 
For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our breasts. 
But laughter now has fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow; 
We have heen gay together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 
We have been sad together; 
We have wept with hitter tears, 
O’er the grass-grown graves where slumbe 
The hopes of early years. 
The voices which are silent there 
Would bid thee clear thy brow; 
We have been sad together— 
Oh! what shall part usnow? [N.Y. Mirror. 








Since first beneath the chestnut trees, 2 
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